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The paper is a philosophical examination of values 
education. It is presented in three aajor sections* First, there is a 
<liscussion of the role that value education has played in th^e 
Aneri.can educational system* & historical, review of four documents 
published by national educational groups and the government indicates 
that moral education has been advocated throughout the 20th century 
and that the American educational community has fairly specific ideas 
about which values are important* Section tvo of the paper explores 
vhich values ought to be taught in mored. education programs* The 
author observes that values can be taught in contexts other than the 
schools and that it is virtually impossible to have total consensus 
among educators, parents, and community members on vhich values are 
to be taught* However, for the sake of argument, he accepts the basic 
values identified in one of the documents summarized in section one* 
The third section asks what teaching model would be consistent with 
the values accepted in part two* Analysis of literature by 
psychologists and philosophers reveals that individual responsibility 
(and values) cannot be taught — it must be acquired indirectly and 
through the learner's own experience* Thus, the author concludes that 
no specific program or teaching model can be specified f or ^values 
education* Students will best learn valuer by observing the behavior 
of ethical people in general* (AV) 
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The often heated controversy concerning the use of various text- 
books in public schools needs to be reflected on in a philosophical 
manner. The controversy presupposes that children of public school age 
are able to be caught certain values and that textbooks (and, of course, 
teachers) are a prime requisite to this teaching. Two questions that 
need to be asked in the area of value education arex 1) what do "i^ott 
mean by '"values"? and 2) what do you mean by "teaching"? I contend that 
these two questions are valid and therefore the whole issue concerning 
the use of the controversial textbooks in public schools is misplaced. 

Aristotle recognized the difficulties lii discussing values. In 
Book 1, Oiapter 3, the Nicomachean Ethics, Aristotle makes the following 
observat^n : 



Now each roan judges well the things he knows, cuid of these 
he is a good judge. And so the maxi vio has been educated 
in a subject is a good judge of tnat ^uJ^ject, and the mai* 
who has received an all-round education is a good judge in 
general, uence a young msm is not a proper beeirer of lec- 
tures on political science; for he is i:iexperienced in the 
actions that occ^Ir in life, but its discussiouis start from 
these and are about these; and, further, since he tends to 
follow his passions, his sttidy will be vain and \inpro fit- 
able, because the end aimed at is not knowledge but action. 
And it makes no difference whether he is* young in years or 
youthful in character; the defect dofts not depend on time, 
but on liis living, and pursuing each sxiccessive object, as 
passion directs. For to such persons, as to the incontin- 
ent, knowledge brings no profit; but to those who desire 
and act in accordance with a rational principle 3cnowledge 
about such matters will be of great benefit.^ 
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Aristotle claims that the audience for what he calls lectxsres on 
political science, must have certain dispositions :.n order to profit 
froca the lectures* This paper raises an analogous question concerning 
the logical and existentieO. possibilities of teaching values and, in 
paj^ticular, xnoral values. The paper feiils to several distinct parts. 
First, there is a discussion of * role that value education has played 
in the American educational system. This discussion will focios primar- 
ily on a brief historical survey of certain central documents stating 
the relevance of value education. The second part of the paper will ad- 
dress itself to the question, if there is going to value CKiucation, 
which values are going to be ba\ " tqp as desdlrable values to students? 
This &eC6i;id question presupposes two things: it presv^pposes that vzilue 
education has soma intrinsic worth and, secondly, it presupposes that 
value education is possible. A third part of the paper addresses itself 
to the question, what teaching model, or xnodele, would be consistent 
with the valxjes which are determined as desirable in relationship to the 
second part of the pap^^r as previously mentioned. The thesis of this 
paper is that the onJ.y viable principle for value education is that 
values cannot be taught, therefore, the question which valxies are to be 
taught becomes logical nonsense, and the stress in American educ/i.tion on 
value education is some^Aiat misplaced. 

In the early 1900 's, NatioxuLl Education Association released a re— 
port entitled, n^r-Mnsjj^ Principles of Secondary Education . This repojrt 
suggested that one of the goals that is appropriate for secondary educa- 
tion is the development of ethical character. Indxsded in this 9oal, or 
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objective, was the following s the educatloa o£ ethical chjuracter should 

develop a student's sense of personal responsUSlllty, a student's sense 

of Initiative # In the student's spirit of serv and a oosnaltment to 

the principles of true democracy. In fact, the report suggests that the 

development of ethical character was the single most 1ini>ortant objective 

of secondary education, and that opne of the other objev*^.* ^s It proposed 

could be developed Independently of the students possessi...^ ethical char- 
2 

acter • . 

In the late 1930 's, another document came forward entitled. The 
Purposes of Education In American Democracy . l!hls document suggested 

w 

four basic objectlvess 1} self -^real Ization , 2) ii.^jman relationship, 3) 
economic efficiency, emd 4} civic responsibility* Among the many sub- 
objectives listed under these four main titles, are the following: an 
educated person directs his life in a responsible m2umer; hxnoan rela*- 
tlonshlps are of prime Importance for an educated person; an educated 
person manifests sensitivity to the disparities of hviman circumstances; 
aii educated: person seeks to correct unsatisfactory conditions; olxi educa^ 
ted' person respects honest differences of qplnlon. All of these sxib- 
objectives could conceivably fall under the general category of moral or 
value education.^ 

Xn the middle 1940*6, another statement was published entitled. 
T he Imperative Needs of Youth of Secondary School Age . Among the many 
needs listed in t hlB""report , are the following: all youth need to un- 
derstand the rights and duties of the cltiaens of a democratic society, 
axid to be diligent and cosqpetent in thex^performance of their obligations 
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as mei&bttrs of th« community and cl^lxans of the sta^e and natdLon^ to have 
an wdarstandlng of th« natJx>n6 and peoples of thm wrld. Al80# all 

younh noad to develop respect for other persons; to grow into their in- 
sight Into ethical values and principles, and to be able to live and work 

cooperatively with others and to grow in the xxoral apd spiritual values 
4 

of life« Again, both of tliese needs %Muld fall under the general cats* 

gory o£ value or moral education • 

The last document which will be referred to in this paper, appe2ured 

in the very eeurly 1950 *s* It was titled, Moral and Spiritual values in 

the Public Schools*** This essay is perhaps the best suizoxkary of the kinds 

of values that have historically been founded to be of izqportance in 

secondary schools. 

The basic moreO. euid spiritual valvie in American life is of 
supreme ii^portance in the individual personality. 1) each 
person shoxild feel responsible for the consequences of his 
own condxictr 2) institutional arrangements cure the servants 
of mankind, 3) mutual consent is better than violence, 4) 
the hiunan mind should be liberated by access to information ' 
£uid opinion, 5) excellence in mind, character, and creative 
ability should be fostered, 6) all persons should be judged 
by the san» moral standards, 7) the concept of brotherhood 
should take precedence over selfish interest, 8) each person 
should have the greatest possible opportunity for the pnr- 
suit of happiness, provided only thet sxich activities do not 
substantially interfere with the similar opportunities of 
others # 9) each person should be offered the emotional and 
spiritual experience which trcmscend the material aspects of 
life. 5 

This brief survey of certain historically in^porcemt doctoments in 
the development of American education, clearly indicates at least two 
things. The first is that value or moral education is clearly not some- 
thing new in American education brought on by recent scandals such as 
Watergate., The second thing that is indicated in this brief survey is 
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t^t: t:he Azaarlcan •ducatiooal oomaiinl^y has some fairly specific dLdeas 
as whl^ values are linportant. Unfort:unately, there xnay wall be a 
gap between the valxies which are stated in the reports and the valxies 
which are actually learned in the schools. 

It should be pointed out here that the docuxoants referred to in 
the preceding few paragraphs are focused prizaarily on secondary schools • 
The fact that this is so shotil'd not be interpreted to mean that value or 
xnortQ. education should be focused primarily on secondary schools • The 
intent of the references to the documents is to show that value education 
has been discussed in some great detail over at le^t the past 75 years « 
.^^^t is conceivable that value education might spread to the elementary 
schools well as to the post-secondary educational dLnstitutions^ In 
fact, one could argue very strongly on psychological grounds that moral 
education takes place and ought to take place long before secondeury 
schools*^ 

Earlier we mentioned that one of the questions that must be ad- 
dressed in discussdLng moral education is which values might be proposed 
as values to be taught* ^e reason why this question is important is 
that it is conceivable and, in fact, quite likely^ that tliere will not 
be a consensus on the whole range of valties that a program in moraJ. edu- 
cation might want to foster. Because of the likelihood of disagreement 
about which values oxight to be stressed or which ones ought not to be 
discussed, becomes very difficult in translating the general claims made 
in the documents referred to above to a specific curricnilum for a school « 
Xn fact, there is even some disagreement as to whether schools should be 
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ooncemed wl^ teaching valiies* The, reader Is rexxd^nded that the general 
q>iestlon this paper le addressed to Is, can values be taught? 5pecl£l^ 
cally, we cure addressing ourself to this question in light of certain 
dociinents that have becocoe historically iiz%>ort2u:it dLn the Ainerican educa- 
tional system/ and we are also discussing this question in the context 
of school, but it is not the cue that the school is the only conceivable 
place in which values xaight be taught. VeULties can surely be taught in a 

m 

religious context, in a context of the student's home, or in the context 
of various groups and organisations that students might be involved in* 
In fact, it is conceivable that valvies can be taught in a situation in 
which people being taught are not in any strict sense, students* It is 
important, then, to remember that the general qi^stion is, can values be 
taught, and if so, how and i^. what context? Let us suppose^ then# that 
we have gotten arovind the problem of getting a consensus, that we have 
in fact reached some kind of an agreement as to which valiies are to be 
taught. And let us suppose at le2ist for the sake of this discxission, 
that the values to be taught are closely analogous to, if not identical 
with, the nine statements from **Moral and Spiritual VaJLues in the Public 
Schools. 

Tki& practical question, then, is let us sij^pose kno%#ing which 
values we want to teach that we are faced with the practical question of 
outlining a specific course to be included in tlXB ciurrsculum of the pub- 
lie schools called, Moral Education. Given that we know what we want to 
teach, one question that stust be addressed is how are we going to teach 
it. Z am not talking here about a course in teadxing methods for moral 

Jl 

education; what I am talking about is the form in which the values are 
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prosented* X am ma3cdLng a dls^inctilon be^^kraen form, contant:, and method- 
ology. We have already addressed ourselves to the question of content 
and, have assumed for the sake of the paper, that we Jcnow the content. 
We are also claiming that a coxirse might be developed called Teaching 
Methods for Moral iiducation* What we mean by form is something different. 

One way of coming to grips with the question of form is to look, at 
the nlalm made by Soren Kierkegaard witing under the pseudonymoof 
Johannes Clim&c\is^ in his Oondxading Unscientific Postscript s 

When the ques^on of truth is raised in ajlcobjecti\'e manner, 
reflection is directed objectively to the truth, as an object 
to which the knower is related. Reflection is not focused 
upon the relationship, however, but upon the question of 
whether it is the truth to which the knower is related. Zf 
only the object to which he Is related is the truth, the sub- 
ject is accounted to be in the truth. When the question of 
♦ the truth is raised subjectively, reflection id Jdirected s\ib- 

jectively to the nature of the individxial *s relationship; if 
only the mode of this relationship is in the truth, the indi- 
vidual is in the truth even if he should happen to be thus 
related to what is not tarue.7 

A fev pages lat e r, Kierkegaard says: -The objective accent fsais on WUAT 

is said, the swjective accent on HOW it is said.-^ OSie quotes from 

KierKogaard focus quite clearly on the specific issue of form. Charles 

Silverman notes: 

Children are taught a lot of lessons abou^ values, ethics, 
^oaxaXLt^Yf character, and conduct eve^y day of the %raek, less 
by the content of the curriculum than by the way schools are 
organized, the way teachers 2Lnd parente behave, the way they 
talk to children and to eac^ other, the kinds of behavior 
they approve or reward, and the kinds they disapprove or 
pxmish. lliese lessons are far more powerful than the verbal- 
;ri»itix>ns that accompany them and that they frequently contro- 
■wext..^ 

TO put this in a sone%ihat different context but with the same point, 
Gordon Allport suggests -Prejudice was not tau^t by the parent, but was 
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caught; by tiie child from an infected atmosphere • Zn reference, then, 

to the question of form, it becomes obvious that even if %m knew which 
values were important to teach, and efen if we had the appropriate method- 
ology for teaching these values, ^ihe possession of these two qualities 
would not necessarily lead to a successful program in moral education. In 
fact, possession of these two qualities with an i]iiproi>er form %rould des- 
troy a program in moral education. The destruction would occur because an 
inqproper form would stress the WHAT, and improper form would teach values 
and ignore the catching of values. 

rfhat, then, might be a proper form for moral educatSLon assuming 
that content and methodological issues have been solved? One view as to 
what might be the proper form for teaching not only moral vali2es, but 
teac h ing £uiything in general, is manifested in the following comment from 
Gi hran*s Prophets 

Then said a teacher, SpeaJc to us of Teaching. 
And he said: 

Mo man can reveal to you aught but that lAiich aliready lies 

half asleep in the dawning of your knowledge. 
The teaser who walks in the shadow of the temple, among 

hdLs followers, gives not of his wisdom but rather of his 

faith and his lovingness. 
If he ±s Indeed wise he does not bid you enter the bouse of 

his wosdom, but rather leads you to the threshold of yo\ir 

own mind. 

The astronomer may speak to you of his understanding of 

space, but he cannot give you his understanding . 
The musician may sing to you of the rhythm which is in all ^ 

space, but he cannot give you the ear which arrests the 

rhythm nor the voice that echoes it. 
And he who is versed in the sciencse of ntimbers can tell of 

the regions of weight and measure, but he cannot conduct 

you thither* 

For the vision of one man lends not its wings to another man« 
And even as ea^ one of you stands alone in God's knowledge, 

so must each one of you be alone in his knowledge of God 

and in hi:> uncers ta nd i ng of the earth. ^ 
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Zf the form Ixuiicatod by tha reforencea to Klerkagaard ^nd Gibran 

are correct, then how does one teach a course In aoral education? Ttx^ 

answer is that one does not* Iff, for instance, one of the values that is 

to be learned by students is "^each person shoCad feel responsible for the 

conse<]uences of his own conduct,*' then the form of the instruction should 

be consistent with this particular content. The fon&f thnn, must allow 

the students to freely choose his/her values and accept the consequences 

for the choices. Zf this is the correct form, then no teacher can force 

any valuer on the student • Zn fact, the teacher caxinot help the student 

to directly learn (in the sense of accepting as one's own) any values. 

!Cbe teachers of courses in moral education must then be viable 

role iDOdels for the students and the appropriate form for •'instruction*' 

Biust bo indirect oo n H nu nica tion • Is there then any reason to include such 

courses in a curriculum and what kind of instruction might go on in such 

a course? Max Weber gives a very cIcmt answer to both of these <iuestionsx 

tnius, the discussion of value- Judgments can have only the 
following functions! 
^ a) The elaboration and explication of the ultimate, internal- 
''coxxsistent** vgj,ue-ay1 oms , from whldi the divergent atti- 
tudes are derived* People are often dLn error, not only about 
t he i r opponent's evaluations, but also about their own* , T&ls 
procedure 'is essentially an operation wblcb begins with con* 
Crete particular evaluations and analyzes their meanings and 
then moves to the more general levetl of irreducible evalua— 
tlons« It does not usa the tedml<iue8 of an ^aplrical dlsd-^ 
pllne and It produces no new knowledge of facts. Its 
" validity'* is similar to that of logic . 

b) The deduction of *'lmplicnt1ons** (for those accepting cer*- 
tain value- judgments) which follow from certain irreducible 
value-axioms, %ihen the practical evaluation of fact4ULl" situa- 
tions is based on these axioms alone* This deduction depends 
on one hand, on logic, and on the other, on empirical obser^ 
vatlons for the completes^ possible casuistic anaklysbs of 
such eiqplrlcal situations as are In principle subject to 
practical evaluation • ^ 

c) The dete ri"^ na t" i on of the factual consequences %rtxlch the 
re al 1 s t ati on of a certain practical evaluation must haves 
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(1) in oonssqueno* of is^ing bound to cartain iDdl«p«naabl« 
M«n«, (2) in consAqumoa of th« inevitability of certain, 
not diraotly deslrad roporcuaslona. Thaaa puraly aqpirical 
obsarvatinna aay load ua to the oonduaion that (a) it ia 
abaolutaly iiq>oaaibla to realize the object 0*5? the prefar- 
enco, even in a remotely approximate way, because no meana 
of carrying it out can be diacoveredj (b) the more or leas 
consxderable Improbability of its complete or even approxi- 
mate realization, either for the same reason or because of 
the probable appearance of undeaired reparcuasions which 
might directly or indirectly render the realization unde- 
sirable, (c) the naceaaity of taking into account such means 
or such repercuasions as the proponent of the practical 
postulate in question did not oonaider, ao that hia evalua- 
tion of end, means, and repercusaiona beoomea a new problem 
for hxm. Finally* d) the uncovering of new axioma (and the 
postulatea to be drawn from thein) which the proponent of a 
practical poatulate did not take into consideration, since 
he was unaware of those axioms, he did not formulate an at- 
ti^tude towards them although the execution of his own ^atu- 



late conflicta with the others either (1) in principle or 
(2) as a result of the practical. consequences, (i.e., logi- 
cally or actually) . in (1) it is a matter in further dS- . ^ 
cusieon of problems of type (a) , in (2) , of type (c) .13 ^ ^ 

This reference to Weber needa soma eaqplanation. Weber is claiming 
that one function of diacuaaion what he calls value-judgments is to work 
out various logical connections between a nunter of value- judgnanta both 
in terms of %rtiat the judgmenta presuppoae and what logically follows from 
the judgments. Weber is suggesting that one goal of the discussion of 
value-judgments is that the discussant ought to have a more consistent 
and weia thought out system of values. The Im^catlon of various value- 
judgments can be determined both on logical and enplrical grounds, the 
logical i':5>li«atlon are ddcussed ooth in a) and b) of the reference and 
the empirical side is discussed in b) . Also such discussions of value- 
judgments has as a goal the discussion of the connection between means 
and ends, and the meana may be both logical and/or eB5»irical. Such dia- 
cuaaion of the means-end relationahlp might have a variety of consequences. 

O 
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It may b« that no sa^£*e«ory dmum can hm found to z«ach a daslraS and. 

f ailura to find auoh a aaana may aaan that thara la no aoral naana to 
ba found (tha norality of tha aaana praauaabiy balng dataxalned by various 
logical conaldaratlona ralatlve to the aysteca of valua-axloms) or it may 
naan that no empirical means can ba thought of to accoB«>llsh tha daslrod 
and. It might also mean that a means can ba foxmd that is both morally 
.acceptable and aiqpirically possible but which has aa a consaquanca certain 
^>ndMixait>l9 effects such that the means ha<?ffrafts unacoaptabla. Also the 
discussion of value- judgments may have as a oonsaquanoe the discovery of 
xiow value-axioms and this discovery might force the rajaction of formerly 
held aylo a i s or it^ may force tita raordaring of . sttlua-axions . 

The instructor then should refrain from making his/her value- 
judgments a fooal point of the course, nsie goal of the course should be 
to have the students develop their own value systcmi. The instructor 
facilitates this development. This does not mean that the instructor has 
no right to hia/her value system; it means that the instructor's personal 
values are more appropriately ccszntunicated to the students in an indirect 
way and by.-es^o^le rather than by overt discussion. 

The discussion then, to this point, as to the iTi^t-f^ii, question can 
values be taus^t, leads us to i^e conclusion Jhat it is appropriate to 
answer the question, no, values cannot be taught. However, this anstrer 
does not mean that laoral edu c a t i on is not inyortant. Nor does it aaan 
that scOiools should ^not concern themselves with value questions or eyen 
with courses oonoerhix^ value questions. Sbe answer dtfas aaan that there, 
is no logical oonaection betMsen this oonoem and those courses* and 
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be'cwoen this cx>ncern and results in t;6rxns of student behavior. The value 
of these concerns emd of these courses can only be resLLized if, in fact^ 
those who 1 ave the responsibility for instruction isi these courses {I pre- 
fer to use the word facilitators here) are^ in fact^ ' viable role zoodels 
for ethical behavior • In fact# it is conceivedDle , in fact, perhaps qviite 
likely, that the best role siodels for xnoral behavior are not necessarily 
those who would be qualified by some professional training to teach 
coiurses in laoral education. It may well be that a math^ teacher, or a 
chemistry teacher, or a shop teacher, or a bxosiness teacher, is a more- 
viable role model of ethical behavior than, the person who has the respon- 
sibility for teaching a coiurae in moral values. 

Another waiy to i;toase the problem of the form being coneisttot with 
the content, • is to look at certain passages, in Wittgtanstein^s Tractatus ^ 

it is fair to say that the whole issue of moral education is concerned 
with finding some viable jaeaning to life, then there is some quostion as 
to how one expresses that meaning « Wittgenstein says: 

The solution of the problem of life is seen in the vsmishing 
of the problem* Is not this the reason "Jhy those who have 
found after a long period of dot^t that the sense of life 
became clear to them, have been unable to say what constituted 
that sense. ^ !mere are indeed things that cannot be put into 
words. They make themselves manifest. ^3 

Or, ag£Lin, Wittgenstein says: "What can be shown cannot be said.**^* ' 

What Wii:tgenstein is saying then is tliat values are manifested hy 

shovring, that is, by behavior and not by saying, that is, by verbalizing 

such values. What this means, then, in* terms of the issue of moral edu- 

cation^ is that the prime reqpiisite for any type of moral education is 
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specifically inoral people « Keferrin? bade again tx> Aristotle, lie contends 
tbat the best vay to f dLnd out what is right and wrong is to look at the 
behavior of a moral person. The fact that there is such an urgent deiaand ^ 
for moral education^ paarticxilarly in light of recent political events « may 
in fact indicate by lack of role models of moral behavior in our society. 

In summary^ thenr if mored. education is important/ then it cazuiot 
be taught. And it cannot be taught for both logical emd existential rea- 
sons. And if it cetnnot be taught, then there is no need in discussing 
the methodology of such teaching, nor is there any need in discussing the 
content of such teaching* What can be done is vhat Weber has suggested 
in the statements mentioned above* If moral education would proceed along 
the lines suggested by Weber, then it would be both logically and existen- 
tially possible. If it proceeded in a way : radically different from %dxat 
Weber suggested, moral education is logically and existentially inqpossible • 
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